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is certain that many of the generals sent by the Senate to
Africa were guilty of dishonesty and incompetent, and that
Jugurtha was able by means of bribery to put off the war
for a time. It is certain also that the war was quite unneces-
sary, and that the destruction of thousands of Roman soldiers
was due not only to the senatorial party but also to their
opponents who insisted that the war, once begun, should
be prosecuted with vigour. It brought to the front an able
commander in Gaius Marius, a native of Arpinum in the
Sabine country and a member of the equestrian class. He
was held up by the popular party as a contrast to the generals
appointed by the Senate. Supported by this party, he was
elected consul for 107 B. c. and sent to Numidia, where in
two years he actually ended a war that had dragged on for
twice as long before his appointment. It should, however,
be noted that his predecessor and former commander, Metellus,
had paved the way for his success.

Other wars were fought at this time in Macedonia and
Spain. For all this fighting constant drafts of recruits were
needed; but the purpose and meaning of it all was hidden
from the combatants. The smallholders and allies naturally
became less and less willing to answer to the consul's summons,
desertion became rife, and it was difficult to force the soldiers
to fight. Still more difficult was it to maintain the internal
discipline of the army.

With an army in this condition, and at a time when part
of it was away in Africa, the Romans were compelled to meet
a formidable and powerful foe. In 113 B. c. the Cimbri and
Teutones, a number of German and Celtic tribes, came close
to the Roman frontier, and two years later inundated the new
Roman province of Narbonese Gaul. One Roman army after
another was defeated; and two combined armies suffered
a frightful reverse at Arausio (now Orange) in southern Gaul.
Italy was in imminent danger. Fortunately for Rome, the
Teutones stayed in Gaul, and the Cimbri, instead of invading
Italy, went off to conquer Spain. Yet Rome foresaw the
possibility that Germans and Celts would yet appear in Italy ;
and the citizens, who could never forget how Rome was
taken and burnt by the Gauls in about 390 B. c., were filled
with dreadful forebodings.

So imminent was the danger that the Senate made no
protest when Marius, the conqueror of Jugurtha and leader